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But in spite of these cynical criticisms and evil 
prognostications, and notwithstanding the deplora- 
ble apathy and restraint of our own people, the 
Conference is getting itself ready to be held. All 
the governments invited have taken the matter 
seriously — even more seriously than the peoples — 
and are appointing delegates from among their 
foremost men. Our government will send three 
able and experienced men, of whom it is said that 
Ambassador Andrew D. White will be one. Great 
Britain, the voice of whose Prime Minister is the 
most authoritative voice in the whole political world , 
has taken such an attitude toward the Conference as 
to make some measure of success an absolute cer- 
tainty. Lord Salisbury has appointed, as the head 
of the English delegation, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
whose devotion to the principle of arbitration and 
efiorts to secure its permanent introduction into 
international institutions, especially into the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States, are 
known by all. This appointment means that Great 
Britain goes to the Conference, not to quibble, not 
to put obstacles in the way of positive schemes, not 
to outwit Kussia, not to secure international recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the British fleet, but 
to throw the whole weight of her powerful influence 
in support of the aims for which the Conference 
has been called. 

The Czar himself has grown more serious and 
more determined as the date of the meeting ap- 
proaches. The favor with which his proposals have 
been received, both by governments and peoples, 
has greatly encouraged him. So has the support 
given him in many parts of his great empire. His 
position in the political world is an assurance of 
success. He is a young man with his future before 
him, and he feels that the judgment which will be 
meted out to him will depend upon the success or 
failure of his Great Design, now that he has launched 
it. John Morley has said that for a long time to 
come every public man will be judged by his attitude 
toward the Czar's manifesto and the Conference 
which he has called to relieve the world of the curse 
of militarism. Much more does the Czar himself 
feel that he is at the judgment seat of the world. 

Furthermore, every nation which enters the 
Conference will thereby assume its measure of 
responsibility for the success or failure of the delib- 
erations. It does not stand to reason that these 
nations representing all the enlightenment, the 
wealth and power of the world, will go to The 
Hague on this august and magnificent mission of 
peace, such a mission as never was entrusted to men 
before, and then either deliberately or accidentally 
and carelessly stultify themselves. Their delegates 
will meet, without any of the "pomp and circum- 
stance" of war, in the majestic quietness and delib- 



erateness of reason, and for a month, more or less, 
they will consider the great and difficult problems 
entrusted to them ; and the results, however limited 
they may be in scope, will be in reality, in their 
bearings in the future progress of the world, as 
much greater than those of any previous interna- 
tional Congress as the purpose for which this Confer- 
ence meets is incomparably great. 



Editorial Notes. 

The urgent appeal for funds which the American 
Fun'ds'!' I* eace Society has just made by circular letter has 

met with a generous response from a considerable 
number of our friends, but the amount received is not 
yet sufficient by nearly one-half to cover the need. The 
shrinkage in the rentable value of the property held in 
trust for the Society has been such for the past two 
years that a debt has been inevitable if we continued 
without abatement the work of distributing our various 
peace publications. It has not seemed right, under the 
circumstances of the times, to curtail the work. Indeed, 
there has been every reason for greatly enlarging and 
pushing it with all vigor. Besides this, the Board of 
Directors have decided to have a representative at The 
Hague during the time of the Conference which meets 
there in May, if the means can be secured to meet the 
expenses of the trip. The Society has beeD one of the 
chief agencies for three quarters of a century in develop- 
ing the great cause of arbitration and peace, now ripen- 
ing to fruition, and it hopes through the generosity of 
its friends not only to be able to maintain but greatly to 
increase its efficiency in tbe years to come. Will not 
all our friends help us according to their ability? G-et 
your friends to subscribe for the Advocate of Peace, 
or to become members of the Society. Gifts of any 
amount will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 
the Secretary, B. F. Trueblood, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
or to the Treasurer, Thomas H. Russell, 27 State St., 
Boston. 



Mr. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador to 
tto'conference. Great Britain, has been chosen to preside 

at the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
As the Conference is to be held at the capital of Hol- 
land, the ordinary rule governing such cases would 
have required the Conference to be presided over by the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs. But the Dutch 
Government declined to undertake the task of presiding. 
The appointment of Mr. de Staal gives great satisfaction, 
especially to London. . He is the most trusted of 
Russian diplomats, a man of age and great experience, 
a gentleman of genial and charming personality, and the 
most respected of all the diplomatic corps in London. 
He will have associated with him, in the Russian dele- 
gation, Professor de Martens, of the St. Petersburg 
University, who is president of the Anglo-Venezuelan 
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Arbitration Tribunal which is to meet in Paris this 
spring or summer to determine the question of the Vene- 
zuela boundary. Professor de Martens is a great 
scholar, one of the foremost authorities on international 
law and the author of several books on that subject. He 
is thoroughly in sympathy with the arbitration move- 
ment, has several times acted as an arbitrator in inter- 
national disputes, has been Vice-President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law, and was a delegate of Russia 
at the Brussels Conference on the Laws of War in 1874, 
at that on Maritime Laws in 1888, and at that for the 
Abolition of Slavery in Africa in 1890. The appoint- 
ment of these two distinguished men by Russia has as 
great significance as that of Sir Julian Pauncefote by 
Great Britain. 



The Pilgrimage of Peace, as originally conceived 
Pilgrimage, by Mr. Stead, has been given up. It has been 

found impossible to get sufflcent support in two 
or three of the capitals of Europe to justify the under- 
taking. In others, preparations to receive the Deputa- 
tion had been well advanced, and there is a good deal of 
disappointment that the plan cannot be carried out. 
We do not imagine, however, that the success of the 
Conference at The Hague will be in the least affected by 
the dropping of this scheme, which would have been more 
or less artifical. The official delegates to The Hague 
will be influenced by the spontaneous expression of pub- 
lic opinion in their own countries, and this, where it is 
sufficiently developed to be effective, will find natural 
ways in which to express itself, as it is doing in a num- 
ber of the European countries. The present plan is for 
a delegation from Great Britain to go to St. Petersburg, 
before the opening of the Conference on the 18th of 
May, to convey personally to the Czar an expression of 
the profound and universal interest which his Rescript 
has awakened among the British people. Such a represen- 
tation from Great Britain will do much good, in strength- 
ening the hands of the Russian Emperor, for upon him 
at last the success of the Conference will greatly depend. 
If Great Britain and Russia go into the Conference united 
and sincerely determined that real success shall be at- 
tained, along the lines marked out by the Czar, it will be 
difficult for any other nation or nations to put serious 
obstacles in the way. There seems every prospect at the 
present that they will enter the Conference in this spirit. 



The Peace Crusade, the temporary organ of the 
crusade"* m ovement for the promotion of public interest in 

the Conference called by Nicholas II., is pub- 
lished by the Peace Crusade Committee of which Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale is chairman. The office of publica- 
tion is at 1 Beacon St., Boston. The price is twenty- 
five cents for the series, which will be continued weekly 
or fortnightly till the close of the Conference which meets 
at The Hague on the 18th of May. For one hundred 
subscriptions the price is $15.00. The price of one hun- 



dred copies of a single number is $3.00. The paper 
will contain reports of the Monday noon meetings in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, and give accounts of similar 
movements in other parts of the country. 



We publish on another page in full the 

Llavo'/cru'sade. cirCular reCentl y isSUed b ? the offlcers 
of the United Society of Christian 

Endeavor, through the Christian Endeavor World, to the 
Endeavor Societies everywhere. 

President Clark and his co-workers have not taken this 
step without long and careful deliberation. They have, 
after deliberation, taken it with a seriousness of convic- 
tion and an earnestness of purpose which are character- 
istic of every phase of the Endeavor movement since its 
inauguration eighteen years ago. Henceforth, therefore, 
we are to have as active allies in the war against war 
this great body of three and a half millions of young, 
enthusiastic workers, living in all the nations of the world 
and bound together in a world-wide fellowship. It is 
an omen full of the most magnificent promise. It is a 
"sign of the times" which even a blind Pharisee ought 
to be able to understand. The petition which has been 
prepared, to be signed and sent to the Congress of the 
United States, as will be seen by examining it, emphasizes 
four things : first, that war is such a horrible thing that 
it is the duty of every civilized nation to do all in its 
power toward making it impossible ; second, that an 
international tribunal of arbitration ought to be speedily 
established ; third, that our country ought to join prompt- 
ly and heartily in the Conference called by the Emperor 
of Russia ; and, fourth, that the question of a permanent 
arbitration system between the United States and Great 
Britain ought to have immediate consideration. Presi- 
dent Clark rightly says that the Christian Endeavor 
movement "is a world-wide movement, international, inter- 
denominational, inter-racial, as no other religious move- 
ment in all the history of the world has ever been. 
It has world-wide sympathies and affiliations. It has 
a mission, not in America only, but in every remote sec- 
tion of the world. What, then, is more appropriate than 
that such a society should cast its influence in favor of 
international arbitration and universal peace." We shall 
hope that the petition sent out will be speedily signed 
by every one of the two millions and a half of Endeavor - 
ers in the United States, and that when Congress comes 
together again the first of December next, the great 
memorial will be rolled at the feet of the Senators and 
Representatives as the first greeting that shall meet them 
in the national capitol. 



Mr. Novicow, the eminent Russian sociologist 

fnRussia'*^ an< * frien< * of peace, has prepared the articles 

of incorporation of a'peace Society at Odessa. 
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The articles have been signed by the president of the 
court of appeal, by the superintendent of instruction for 
the district, and by other prominent public functionaries- 
After a lecture at Odessa on the peace movement, Mr. 
Novicow took in a few minutes the names of more than a 
hundred signers to the constitution of the new Society. 
The articles of incorporation have to be submitted to the 
Minister of the Interior for his approbation before the 
Society is definitely constituted. It is expected that the 
Society, when once established, will immediately have a 
large and enthusiastic accession of members from all 
parts of the district. Verily the world moves, and good 
things come out of Nazareth ! 



Professor W. Rauschenbusch, of the Rochester 
ttePeo'io" Theolo S ical Seminary, who inaugurated in that 

city the movement in support of the Czar's 
Conference, said in a sermon on the subject : 

"I think the Czar is sincere and fully in earnest. He 
is just past thirty. Thank God for the impetus of young 
men, before they have grown so wise and so bound up 
in the world as it now is that they have no ideals, no 
vision of a better future left. The question now is 
whether the other nations will meet him in the same 
spirit of sincerity or whether their delegates will come 
with an eye only to their immediate advantage, but with- 
out love for the suffering peoples, without hope for a 
nobler future, without faith in God or the Kingdom of 
God. And in the last resort it will depend on the 
people. If the nations had faith and would now rivet 
their gaze on that Conference with full expectation that 
something would be done, the Conference would not dare 
to disappoint that expectation. On the other hand, if 
the people are indifferent, blinded by custom and mutual 
jealousy, and nobody expects anything to be accomplished, 
that expectation will doubtless be fulfilled. According 
to our faith will it be unto us. John Morley, the states- 
man and historian in England, has said that for a long 
time to come every man in public life will have to be 
judged by his attitude to this effort of peace. But not 
only for individuals, but for the souls of the nations this is 
one of God's judgment days. If we know not the day of 
our visitation, another chance in history will have 
been missed. The dove of peace will flutter over the 
yellow flood of apathy and selfishness and return to 
the Divine heart that sent it forth, bringing back only 
an olive leaf as a pitiful prophecy of a possible future 
better day." 



One of the best recent discussions of the evils 

MHitarism. of Euro Pe ai i militarism, called out by the 

Czar's rescript, is that of Professor T, J. 



Lawrence, of Cambridge, England, in the February 
number of the International Journal of Ethics. He 
discusses the subject from both the economical and 
the ethical point of view. From the former, he says 
that "the burden is already in some countries destroying 
the springs of industry and closing the avenues of 
commerce. The twenty-four thousand miles of soldiers 
which, according to a German authority, represent the 
sum total of the armies of continental Europe, are not 
fed, clothed and provided with munitions of war without 
an annual expenditure of hundreds of millions sterling. 
And while money is poured out like water for warlike 
purposes, education languishes owing to the difficulty of 
raising the necessary funds, and the eternal lack of pence 
hampers every effort to deal with such problems as the 
housing of the poor and the provision in towns and vil- 
lages of the amenities of communal existence." Of the 
moral evils of militarism he speaks in the strongest 
terms. He quotes Mr. Gohier as saying, in his u L'arm4e 
contre la Nation", that "barrack life is a school of 
drunkenness, debauchery and every filthy vice. The 
youths of the nation go into it healthy, clean and 
vigorous. They come out rotten and tainted, to become 
centers of moral and physical corruption on their return 
to civilian occupations." In addition to this, "contempt 
of civilians, impatience of civil authority, distaste for 
civil life, are each and all fostered by the overgrown 
military system of most continental nations." His con- 
clusion is that "the old doctrine of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, that a standing army is dangerous 
to liberty, may receive startling confirmation at the close 
of the nineteenth century." 



Rev. Charles H. Pope, pastor of the First 
Rep„"Z. Pari8h Church of Charlestown, Mass., the old- 
est Orthodox Congregational Church in the 
Boston Centre, is a worthy successor of Dr. James B. 
Miles, for many years pastor of that church and after- 
wards Secretary of the American Peace Society. Mr. 
Pope was one ot the first ministers in the country to 
speak in protest against the policy which has led to the 
slaughter of so many thousands of the Filipinos. On the 
12th of February he preached a sermon from his pulpit 
which has awakened a great deal of feeling pro and con. 
His sentiments are in harmony with those of Senators 
Hoar and Hale, with whom, in a private letter to us, he 
classes himself as "a humane Republican." As to the 
causes and character of the conflict at Manila he speaks 
in part, as follows : 

"Our country had made a bargain with the nation which 
was supposed to lie at our feet, and that bargain was 
most astonishing. We promise to pay them $20,000,000 ; 
to obtain a large Dumber of their people, who had been 
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caught in the act of oppression and fraud by the Philip- 
pine patriots, and were held captives there ; we promised, 
remember, to get those Spanish prisoners from their 
captors and deliver them to the nation we had righteous- 
ly ejected from Cuba. Ah, yes, we, the victorious 
American Republic, promised a nation never noble, now 
shipless and bankrupt, to pay them a sum of money 
sufficent to buy them a new navy, and get back into their 
hands a horde of the worst of their agents of oppression. 
. . . We promised to demand these prisoners of a people 
better organized than the Cubans have ever bean, if we 
are correctly informed, a people aspiring, looking toward 
the light, needing only patient guidance and a helping 
hand to be a Mexico to the Orient, a worthy sister in the 
family of Republics. ... I say, and will maintain it, 
that the massacre of February, 1899, will go down to his- 
tory as the foulest crime a republic ever committed. 
And I say, without fear of contradiction, that the Presi- 
dent who left a loop-hole for the possibility of such an 
event, the treaty makers who planned for conditions 
which must inevitably lead to such an affair, the Senators 
who refused to listen to their philanthropic associates who 
pleaded for the recognition of Aguinaldo and his follow- 
ers, the General and Admiral who led our troops in the 
actions, will live to see that they have made a terrible mis- 
take, to say the least. The people of this republic will 
never suffer such a blunder to be made again, unless it is 
made before the popular will can assert itself. When will 
this war cease? When shall we really have that "peace" 
for which some persons were giving thanks months ago? 
When may we who love mankind be represented in the 
management of affairs sufficiently to stop war? ... It 
is in Washington that the guilt of this slaughter lies. 

After all, the day of American history is not done. 
May God spare our republic long enough to do some pen- 
nance for this crime ; to adopt a policy toward all our 
insular possessions which will develop them, lift them, 
stand by their side while they do their part in national 
life, and ask only a fair share in the trade and communi- 
cation which may develop. 

It was sad but true that the cry, "Remember the 
Maine," became a slogan for our anti-Spanish campaign. 
It will be right and worthy if we can adopt, as the watch- 
word of a better campaign of peace the sad yet sugges- 
tive and arousing cry, "Remember the Massacre of 
Manila !" 



Josiah W. Leeds, in a letter to the Philadelphia 
Er^mus"" 1 Fublic ied 9 ,er > calls attention to the fact that 

The Hague, where the Czar's Conference is to 
meet, is only an hour's drive from Delft, the birthplace 
of Hugo Grotius whose great treatise on international 
law, De Jure Belli ac Pads, is a classic among peace 
literature and has been translated into every language 
of Europe. J. W. Leeds thinks that Nicholas of 
Russia might well take to heart the statement of 
Grotius that "it is certain that in the Greek church there 
was a canon long observed by which he who should 
have killed an enemy in any war whatever was excom- 
municated daring the space of three years." The Ledger 
article also calls attention to the fact that only ten miles 



away is the city of Rotterdam where was born Eras- 
mus, the author of "The Complaint of Peace," and the 
writer of many formal letters to crowned heads in which 
he earnestly begs them to put an end to wars which are 
the scandal of Christendom. Erasmus's side remark on 
territorial expansion, in a letter to the King of Poland, 
is recommended as good reading for our official delegates 
to The Hague, viz., that "the desire of extending em- 
pire, already too much extended, knows no bounds, 
the case in this respect being like that of pluralists in the 
church, — the more preferment they get, the more they 
desire to accumulate benefice on benefice, and dignity on 
dignity." In the "Complaint of Peace," addressed to 
Philip of Burgundy, Bishop of Utrecht, Erasmus severely 
criticises the naming of cannon after the Apostles, as 
a "cruel mockery of Christ and of human misery." This 
passage from the "Complaint of Peace" is quoted as 
peculiarly appropriate in connection with the action of 
the Czar of Russia: "Let the greatest share of honor be 
ever paid, not to warlike kings — the world has sorely 
suffered for its folly in giving them glory — but to kings 
who entirely reject the war system, and by their under- 
standing and counsels, not by force and arms, restore to 
bleeding human nature the blessings of concord and 
repose." 



Dr. Richard Henry Thomas of Baltimore, who 
Opportunity 5 * s doing much in that city to promote interest 
in the coming Conference at The Hague, writes 
as follows to the Baltimore Sun under date of March 11th : 
"Shall the Conference, so soon to be held, prove a suc- 
cess or not? The answer lies largely with the people 
themselves. If those who meet in Conference realize that 
the peoples they represent earnestly desire and expect 
tangible results that shall make peace more easy and war 
less probable, their attitude will be very different from 
what it will be should the people manifest only a lazy in- 
difference. . . Is the present a suitable time to interest 
ourselves in such a proposition as this ? Most decidedly, 
yes. It is a peculiarly favorable opportunity. If we are, 
indeed, entering the arena of European politics, as ap- 
pears, and are no longer to remain secure, as we have 
been, in our comparative isolation from entangling foreign 
complications, then all the more reason have we to join 
heartily in a movement that promises to affect interna- 
tional relations so strongly and so beneficently. The time 
is past when we could flatter ourselves that the affairs of 
Europe are nothing to us. They affect us profoundly, 
and we affect them. The preservation of the peace of the 
world is of vital importance to us, as to the nations abroad. 
. . . The question before us is not whether the Confer- 
ence is to be held, or whether America is to be represent- 
ed. These points are already decided. But the question 
is, shall the conference meet under the impression that 
the people will be satisfied if its deliberations be merely 
perfunctory, or shall it realize that the people demand 
and expect results that shall make for peace and higher 
civilization? It is here that we have an influence. Let 
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as join with other patriots in working for the success of 
the Czar's effort. It is a movement above all partisan 
considerations. It is world-wide in its scope." 



Michigan University, which recently won in 
Debato. ainent a debate with Northwestern University on 

the subject of the increase of the navy, has 
carried off another victory for peace by defeating Penn- 
sylvania University in a contest on the question of dis- 
armament. The subject of the debate was: "Resolved, 
that, under existing conditions, the abolition by all civil- 
ized nations of their armies and navies other than those 
required for the maintenance of their domestic police is 
feasible." Michigan took the affirmative and won by a 
vote of the judges, two to one. The speakers for Michi- 
gan were Martin Henry Carmody, Frank Dwight Eaman, 
Le Eoy Allen Wilson ; for Pennsylvania, William Har- 
vey Allen, James Whitford Riddle, Roland Sletor Morris. 
The judges were State Attorney-General Frank S. Mon- 
nett, Columbus, O., Judge William B. Hoyt and Hon. 
Edward R. O'Malley of Buffalo, N. Y. The contest took 
place in University Hall, Ann Arbor, in the presence of 
fifteen hundred people, whose interest was sustained to 
the very end. Claudis B. Grant, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, presided. The champion 
debaters, according to the reports, were Eaman, of Michi- 
gan University, and Morris, of Pennsylvania, the former 
using very effectively the argument drawn from the suc- 
cessful application of arbitration to international disputes 
during this century. 



Mr. William Willard Howard, general mana- 
ZSSm™ § er of the Caban Industrial Relief Fund, 

which has headquarters in the Tribune 
building, New York, and the Congregational House, 
Boston, has established the headquarters for the distri- 
bution of the Fund at Guines, forty-five miles southeast 
of Havana. In his first report, just issued, he says that 
"Cuba is really in a worse condition now than it was 
this time last year when he was first there. The country 
is desolate, the fields are vacant, and the farmers are 
destitute. There is no work." "We must have cattle 
for these people. They cannot do anything in the way 
of agriculture without them. We can teach them the use 
of mules later on; but just now they must have oxen." 
A relief farm is to be started at Guines, which is the 
richest district in Cuba. Guines is the market-garden 
of Havana, with which it is connected by railroad. Mr. 
Howard says that Guines has done more toward the res- 
toration of her former prosperity than any other town 
which he has seen and that "she has done just nothing at 
all," to all intents and purposes "Her rich fields are 
desolate ; her laborers idle. Beggars swarm through the 
streets, or perish miserably of hunger and disease. All 



of the reconcentrados are not dead. Many are left, 
wasted wrecks of humanity, waiting for death or the help- 
ing hand of the American people. . . For some of these 
pitable creatures there can be no hope this side of the 
grave ; the rest could be saved and restored to health and 
strength were they properly fed and nursed. . . Unless 
these living skeletons are cared for by some method other 
than a distribution of army rations they will go the way 
of their less fortunate brethren, and the reconcentrado 
will be merely a name in history." Mr. Howard says 
that the mayor and people of Guines are much pleased 
at the plan proposed to enable them to help themselves. 
The supply of army rations is exhausted, the last distri- 
bution being made to 3,700 persons, about half of the 
population of Guines. Nothing has been done toward 
improving the miserable state of the country since the 
signing of the peace protocol on August 14, 1898. Since 
that date "there have been a greater number of deaths 
from hunger in Guines than during the period of con- 
centration by General Weyler." "The saddest sight in 
Cuba is the orphans. They had no part in the war. 
The blockade was not for them. But the suffering which 
war and blockade bring fall upon their innocent heads 
with awful force. How any of these poor children 
survived is something that only the Almighty can ex- 
plain." The Cuban Industrial Relief Fund offers to ad- 
minister a special fund for the relief of these orphans. 
We strongly commend the appeal of this organization to 
all our readers. Contributions should be sent to The 
Continental Trust Company, 30 Broad St., New York 
City, marked "For the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund." 
The New England Headquarters of the Fund are at room 
401 Congregational House, Boston. 



The death of John Hemmenway at 
j^hiVemmenway. Ta <>° m a, Washington, on March 1st, 

at the age of 84 years, takes away 
one of the most earnest and faithful of the advocates 
of peace of the last generation. Of late years, owing 
to the infirmities of advanced years, he had not been 
much heard from, but a generation ago he was one of the 
most prominent of those seeking to bring about a state 
of public sentiment which will make war impossible. He 
was the author of "The Daily Remembrancer on Peace 
and War", published in 1875 by the "Peace Association 
of Friends in America." This book of more than 200 
pages contained for every day in the year a passage 
from some prominent writer on the subject of peace and 
war. It has had a wide circulation and we believe is still 
kept by the Association at Richmond, Indiana. He was 
also the author of the "Life of William Ladd, the Apostle 
of Peace." A bound manuscript copy of the Life of Ladd 
is now in the library of the American Peace Society, a 
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present to the Society from the author some years ago. 
Mr. Hemmenway kept up his intense interest in the 
subject of peace to the very end of his life, writing his 
encouragement and approval to the younger workers in 
the cause. The editor of this paper has been the recipient 
of a number of such letters in recent years, and has 
greatly appreciated the approval and encouragement 
contained in them. John Hemmenway was bom at 
Freeport, Maine, December 30th, 1814. He had lived 
for many years, until last autumn, at St. Anthony Park, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and had lately gone with his 
son to reside at Tacoma, Washington. 



The New York Evening Post, commenting on 
^mdVire tne S allantr y of tae firemen at the burning of 
the Windsor Hotel, says : 

"We do not know of a more terrible form of danger 
than a great fire. It far surpasses any other form, except 
very rare incidents in a battle, in the things which shake 
the nerves and appall the imagination. There is about 
a fire none of the pomp and pride and circumstance of 
war ; no drums, or trumpets, or uniforms, or serried 
files, or admiring women, nothing but bare duty and 
sympathy for other people's danger and suffering. There 
is no hated foe to be stricken down, or "glory-crowned 
heights" to be scaled, or dominion to be asserted. There 
is no property of a dastardly enemy to be burnt or fields 
to be laid waste. There are simply life and property to 
be saved, mostly by men acting alone amid smoke and 
flame, in the face of many unseen dangers, without 
encouragement from comrades or commanders, and with 
little prospect of "glory" at the end. 

Now, the thing to be observed and remembered in all 
this is, that, frightful as this service is in many ways, 
comparatively little praise as there is to be had for it, 
there has never, in the history of the country, been lack 
of men for it. No fire brigade has ever been organized 
without finding abundance of recruits for it. More than 
this, we cannot recall a single case in which the firemen 
had to be censured for shrinking from danger in any form 
in which a fire presents danger. We can recall no case 
in any part of the country in which a fireman recoiled 
from any risk which gave valor any part to play. The 
same thing has been true of life-boat men, of searchers 
for the lost and strayed, and of buried miners, of rescuers, 
in short, of every kind, from the perils created by nature 
alone. . . There could not be a better answer to 

the fallacy which does so much service among Jingoes, 
male and female, that to elicit a man's highest qualities 
you need to give him a "foe" — that is, something to kill 
or destroy, instead of something simply to save or succor. 
From this fruitful source flows two-thirds of the blather- 
skite one hears about the value of war as an improver of 
character. Some go so far as to maintain not only that 
bearing arms and serving in the wars improve character, 
but that, unless a man takes a turn at them every now 
and then, character runs down. -. . . Now, the curious 
thing about this notion is, that it has no support from 
human experience. There is no record of men having 
lost their courage from want of foes to kill, or, in other 



words, want of war, which, when deprived of its fine 
names, is simply destruction of the lives and property of 
people whom you have never seen and who have done 
you no injury. Valor is the product of moral training 
derived from parents, schools, good institutions. . . . 
In short, the notion that a man cannot be brave without 
what Mr. Dooley calls "a crool foe" is a complete delu- 
sion. If he has grown up under a religion which develops 
his sense of responsibility to his Creator, and in a com- 
munity in which justice is well administered and the 
public funds honestly spent, he will meet any form of 
danger he is called on to meet, with the highest efficiency, 
like our firemen. He does not need to be constantly 
hoisting flags and reading about war and heroes, and 
dining in honor of war, and mourning because the decent, 
industrious Christian young men of his acquaintance 
have not an opportunity to kill somebody or burn any 
houses." 

Brevities. 

A man of integrity runs with truth, and not with the 
times — with right and not with might. — William Penn. 

. . . Edward Atkinson, of Boston, has just published 
under the title, "Criminal Aggression : by Whom Com- 
mitted?", a very searching analysis of the responsibility 
of the Administration for the present dreadful situation 
in the Philippines. The pamphlet may be had by 
addressing him at Boston, box 112, and enclosing five 
cents. 

... On the 12th of March Rev. B. Fay Mills delivered 
in his regular course of sermons in Boston a powerful 
"Plea for Permanent Peace." The sermon has attracted 
wide attention, not only because of its eloquent advocacy 
of peace and its appeal for support of the Conference at 
The Hague, but because of its severe arraignment of 
the treatment which the Filipinos are receiving at our 
hands. Copies of the sermon may be had for five 
cents by addressing Morris Lefcowitch, 41 Rutland 
Square, Boston. 

. . . The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia is 
holding tri-weekly meetings for two months at its rooms 
on Arch Street to promote interest in the coming Con- 
ference at The Hague. 

. . . Negotiations for reciprocity treaties with France 
and Germany have been resumed by Mr. Kasson since 
the suspension of the labors of the United States- 
Canadian Commission of which Mr. Kasson is a member. 

. . . The Women's International Disarmament League 
at Paris, which now has 250,000 adherents, has under- 
taken a plebiscite in all the countries where the League 
has representatives with a view of getting the signatures 
of all who favor the idea of international disarmament, 
or reduction of armaments, as proposed by the Czar of 
Russia. 

. . . Rev. C. E. Harrington, D.D., pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Waltham,MassacUusetts, preached 
a powerful sermon against war on the 12th of March, 
making the Czar's rescript his text. The sermon was 
printed nearly in full in the Waltham Daily Free Press- 
Tribune of March 15th. 



